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AD #4 serious and even fatal disease by such efforts. A race for a wager, 
‘HEALTH, AS AFFECTED BY TRADES, &c.* the lifting of a great weight, a run to overtake the stage, &c. have 
' [Concluded.] eine ie disease of t . ph My patie ecw ie, eae the 
r imprudent person miserable for life, and shorte its duration,— 
dep Mcture #7 f th diti 0 ihe’ tity OF chook _|or P flection of the brain, more promptly fatal. If mercantile men 
ng p picture given of the condition of the generality of shopkeepers | had a taste for natural history, the acquisition of specimens would 
a is. as dreary as it is just -— be a recreation not only delightful, but highly useful. Without en- 
ye é Standing behind the counter all day, or sitting in a small back- | teting on dietetic detail, I may briefly remark that slow eating, and 
jour, with eyes directed through an inner window to watch for | 8? hour’s rest after dinner, are important. Sleeping In alPy. apart 
costomers,—taking their meals at broken times,—al! day on the | ents; ina word, having at all times the atmosphere we breathe as 
move, yet never in exercise,—closing their shutters at nine, and | Pure as possible, is particularly required in the neighbourhood of 
letis of afterwards sorting or replacing their goods till eleven or twelve, they smoke and soot. ; 
a! present a sad picture of an unnatural life,—a life which sinks alike | Our author seems disposed to give full scope to the art of cook- 
a mental and corporal energies. To them the elements and seasons ery, so long as variety shall not lead to excess. He complains that 
: = J soguestaaad pap lpg plata. va fs om ak many condiments and stimulants have been added to the luxuries 
. ’ r by . . 
m of health. . Week after week passes oo wisledast edhe anne of our ancestors, while that muscular exercise which counteracts 
3s one pure inspiration. Often, also, they have not exercise even in | the effects of high living, has been diminished. In the medical pro- 
the open air of the town; a furlong’s walk to church or chapel, on | fession, he does not consider the interruption of rest, and exposure 
Sunday, being the extent of their rambles. When they have the | to the weather at night, after coming from a warm bed, as so inju- 
tris opportunity, they want the inclination for exercise. The father is | rious to the health, as the anxiety of mind and sense of responsibi- 
i anxious about his trade and his family; the mother is solicitous ey A bbe is quoted from Ramazzini, who says that ‘ medical 
o about her children. Each has little taste for recreation or amuse- | >”, - P&Ss8e 18 q® ‘ . ; , Q 
ment.’ practitioners are comparatively exempt from ordinary diseases, ‘in 
: consequence of their good exercise, and their hilarity of mind when 
The author draws from the wwe of Leeds, but, with the €XCeP- | they go home with their fees in their pockets ;’ and that ‘ medical 
tion of those whose means admit of a country residence a few miles | ..45 are never so unwell as when no one else is unwell. We 
oat of town, it is a ges dre cred smmnec of the heagr~senen of Lou- suspect this is a more correct portraiture of the majority of medical 
don also. Another objection of Mr Thackrah is, that tradesmen professors, than that of our author. The profession would be 
hee te aoe: by npr e a or that eo oe at scarcely endurable, if doctors had ‘So strong a sympathy with the 
give themselves time even to eat their meals In a healthy way. | sufferings of their patients, and anxiety for the result, as to prey 
; ‘Many,’ he says, ‘seem to be always travelling by the stage, and | \,on the health, ‘ break down the frame, change the face of hilarity 
. ; ee Cny Seer Cie seminous of the coachman.’ He | ¢4 that of seriousness and care, and bring on premature age.” The 
ne includes the merchants in this censure ; the London merchants, attendance of the student in the dissecting-room is not considered 
gs however, seldom dine'till they have withdrawn from business for permanently injurious, but great objection is made to the manner in 
ster the day. We know not whether they canbe so easily acquitted of | nich medical studies are hurried over; youths being obliged to 
carrying their commercial calculations to the dinner-table, and wast- acquire in two years ‘ that knowledge which ought not to be ac- 
liam —— 908 we! ~ ves rhage aor diguetion pl quired in triple the time.’ It is, perhaps, necessary for the sake of 
e ‘Excessive application and anxicty, by disordering the animal | mutual illustration, that the attendance in the dissecting-room, the 
on aia.’ weaken the mental powers. Our opinions are affected by hospitals, and the lecture-room, should be in some measure com- 
state of the body, and our judgment often perverted. Ifa clear bined: axial thedibal 'elleceniied? teal ‘ h b 
ie head be required in commercial transactions, a healthy state of the | PMCs an¢ medica! education being expensive, as much must be 
h body is of the first importance; and a healthy state of body is | learned from each as the time will admit. We should imagine the 
incompatible with excessive application of mind, the want of exer- | future patients of the young man, ere he gained experience by actual 
me and cise, and of fresh air. . .... And why this peer of nature?! practice, much more endangered by this system than the student ; 
called Why do we think and toil? To obtain wealth, and thus increase | who, if he have a tolerable capacity, may very well prepare himself 
our means of happiness. But will wealth compensate for the evils | , j th kein ‘elles eed unin £ 
, which attend it?. Its acquisition produces—will its possession | \°# PASS Pie necessary examinations, without any undue degree © 
: remove, functional or structural maladies? Will it banish those | &X¢rtion§ : 
-™ thousand nervous and hypocondriacal feelings which produce more | »* Of schools Mr Thackrah observes that there is too little attention 
ai misery than even organic disease? And when we have sacrificed | paid to the diet, that it is frequently too spare in quantity, and too 
= and abbreviated life for the acquisition of property, what | poor in quality; that schuol-boys are kept with too little fire, or too 
8 lave we got in exchange? ..... For the individuals in merean- | far from it; and that girls do not take sufficient exercise :— 
4 tile life who are really, permanently, practically convinced that : a : 
health is preferable to riches, and who are hence resolved, not only They walk out, it is true, but scarcely at a rate. sufficient to 
un. to hear, but to act on the maxim, a word may be said on the princi- | W@T™ their feet, Their time for amusement is too little, and full 
pal means which counteract or diminish the physical evils of our | '°™P!0g exercise, which brings all the muscles into play, is dis- 
civie state. Exercise in the open air is obviously important; and | Coutaged. It is vulgar to use the limbs as nature designed, it is 
two hours a day is quite as little as it claims in a town like this, | YUlgat to take the food which nature requires; and young ladies 
Walking should be brisk to be efficient. Riding on horseback is | ™¥St not do anything that is vulgar. Sitting, moreover, for hours 
generally preferable. But as neither of these exercises brings the | #* needle-work, or in learning what are called accomplishments, they 
tips muscles of the arm into full action, an hour’s labour in a mill or | eave @ numerous class of muscles wasting for want of exercise. 
y warehouse, or digying in the garden, or in the use of the broad- The muscles of the back are especially enfeebled—and the spinal 
sword, would be an useful addition. Quoits and cricket are excel- column, in youth com ively soft and flexible, bends under the 
d lent, but these recreations, unfortunately, are confined to youth, | Weight of the head and arms. The spine yields, because the mus- 
Hunting is admirable exercise for strong men ; but its violence, | ¢les which closely connect the bones, and by their action keep them 
atitled and the comparative infrequency of its occurrence, prevent our |‘ @ proper line, are too weak. We are often asked why are spinal 
. generally recommending it. It is subject, moreover, to the complaints so common? We answer that a principal causezis the 
serious objection of that excess in eating and drinking which | ¥@? of full exercise ; we say that young — are obliged to 
generally a the day. A word of caution on sudden and great | 2¢quite what is of little or no use in after-life, while they neglect 
he title of exertion. Persons of sedentary habits have been known to induce — = vilees athe enh es body ra health and np aot 2 . 
S. short, we have daily to lament that muscular exercise is sacrifice 
® The Effects of the Principal Aris endl Propet % to accomplishments and to learning. If it be asked, why are girls 
on Civic es Habits of Live, - headband Eengee wah ¢ mone subject to distortion than boys ? We reply » because they do 
Particular Reference to the Trades and Manufactures of Leeds: and | ®°t romp like boys. The amusements of boys are far more active 
Sug gestions for the Remeval of many of the Agents which produce Disease than sedentary ; those of girls are more sedentary than active, . , 
and shorten ihe Duration of Life. ByC. Turner Thackrah. ¢vo. pp. 424. |. . . 1 must notice, however, a practice, which produces a marked 
er En- Longman, change \in fthe form andZhealth of young%females. It is the use of 
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tight-stays. This excessive support tends to the production ‘of | men have been in the habit of taking vinous or spirituo 
spinal complaints, by superseding, or at least rendering inactive, the | But this practice is decidedly injurious. The intellectual excitement 
muscles. This principle, though not generally known, is easily | it produces at the time is more than counterbalanced by the subse 
illustrated. Put a weight on the head of an awkward girl, and you | quent depression; and ruin of health, and the abbreviation of life. 
remark’with surprise, the vast change in her appearance. She seems | are the ultimate results. Tea and coffee are much better and safer 








us liquors,* 


to have suddenly acquired strength and grace. The improvement is | stimulants; but the student should be informed, at the sam 
effected merely by the muscles of the back strongly contracting on | that their abuse, the drinking, I mean, of tea and coffee o 
the spinal column, and thus bringing the vertebre into the line best 


calculated to support the weight. ‘The muscles of the spine, like all 
other muscles, become remarkably enlarged and powerful by action. 
Excite them often, and thus throw blood into their vessels, and 
they grow large and vigorous. Leave them without this natural 
excitement, or apply some machine or dress to supersede their 
action, and they become almost bloodless, thin and weak, and finally 
dwindle to fibres more cellular than muscular. No wonder the 
spine should then fall into an improper figure ; for the vertebra are 
kept together only by a ligament, and I may add, by that artificial 
support, which indirectly destroyed the muscular power. Not only 
does the use of tight stays injure the spine, but it considerably 
diminishes the capacity of the chest. Extensive examination shows 
that men can exhale, at one effort, from six to ten pints of air; 
whereas, in women, the average is from two to four. This remark- 
able difference of respiration in the sexes, is attributable chiefly to 
the lacing of the chest.’ 

It is important that women should early understand the injury 
they inflict upon themselves by this barbarous fashion, since every 
passing day is of moment. When the frame is accustomed to the 
support of stays, it gradually becomes unable to support itself; and 
in proportion to the use made of them and the harm done by them, 
is the difficulty and pain of their discontinuance. The moment a 
female discovers that it is painful to her to sit for a few hours with- 
out her stays, she may be sure that she has worn them injuriously 
tight. The stays should fit the body, not confine it; much less 
should they screw it, as ina vice. A woman never looks graceful 
in the eyes of the other sex when she has lost the free and natural 
play of the limbs. How monstrous appears a woman trussed up in 
a case of steel and whalebone, with swelled ancles, red arms, and 
the waist of a wasp, by the side of one who, clothed, not imprisoned 
by her dress, is alert in her movements, and ready for a good brisk 
game of battledore and shutt!ecock ! 

In his observations upon the habits of literary men, and their 
neglect of exercise, our author notes that the ancient philosophers 


e time, 


f great 
strength, or several times in a day, decidedly impairs the wn of 


the stomach. . . . As pure air is important to the student, the 
— is of course preferable to towns. I may repeat also the 
general recommendation of the morning as the best time for mental 
application. When there is much excitement and continued labour 
the frequent washing of the head with cold water affords ‘ 
relief, and tends to prevent that irregularity in the circulation, on 
which is founded disease of the brain,’ 

| In another part of the work the author recommends for ey 

| person, whatever be his situation, the regular use of the tepid or 
cold bath, three times a week, and the daily use of the flesh-brush, 
Our author is a great advocate forthe study of natural history; as 
being purely beneficial, as well to the student as to others. We 
would willingly quote his remarks upon this subject, and upon the 
encouragement of dancing, and other sportive exercises; but we 
have already extended this notice to great length, and must take our 
leave, for the present, both of the author and the reader; hoping 
that both may benefit by the work before us. 





| Ben Jonson § would many times exceed in drink ; canarie was his be- 
loved liquor ; then he would tumble home to bed, and when he had tho. 
roughly perspired, then to study” Sheridan, when composing, had a large 
| glare of light, and took copious libations of claret. Lord Byron, it is well 
| known, wrote much of bis poetry under the inspiration of gin. 


| FINE ARTS. 


THE WINTER’S WREATH.* 
(Concluded.) 
The Village Suitor’s Welcome.—Painted by StorHarp, engraved 
| by Ep. Smiru.—Nothing is more distressing than to find fault with 
| one we respect. We recollect as a child (and we believe the feel- 
‘ing is not singular), experiencing great pain in discovering frailties 
and weaknesses in friends of the family, who from their age and 








lived to a greater age than the modern, being mostly peripatetics, Station, as Companions of our parents, as potent beaters te our- 
and accustomed to the use of the bath. Thus it appears, that the | self, we had looked up t» as unobjectionable perfections. With all 
. S, 


mischief proceeds less from the exercise of the mind than from the | his imperfections, Stothard is so-charining an artist, so amiable, and 


inactivity of the body. ‘ Of 1,700 recorded cases of persons in all | 5° respectable (we use the term literally and seriously) that any 
classes of society who hare reached the age of 100, only one was a | mistake of his comes upon us as a misfortune. We turned grave 
. bi ¥ ts) ’ ¢ e ° ° , P _ * 

literary man, viz. Fontenelle.’—We do not think this alarming. It | when “oF this village ested W here m Stothard s intellect, 
is, perhaps, a fair proportion. Many of our great poets and philo- | where is his grace. . The village suitor is bashful, rustic, awkward 5 
sophers have lived to a good old age ; but the length of life is not | the girl pretty and shame-faced ; the old mother a negation in 8 
the only consideration, we should also cousider the comfort of it. | hood, the old father ditto in a hat; there is a little child violently 
Our author has shewn that there are :aany things which tend to | fat, astonished, and filial; seeking refuge from the stranger with its 
injure the health, without apparently shortening life :— mother. Many parts of this are very good, but we have seen it 

* The evils attendant on literary and scientific pursuits may be | Over Gad Geet aggia. “Wha dose tet teratont Seemy Ces 
greatly diminished by measures of a very simple, though decided | half carrying their hats, half scratching their heads, and the girls to 
character. First, the quantity of study should be reduced. It | match, bending behind their mothers. From SrorHarp we always 
should engage but a moderate and definite proportion of the’ expect, if not a discovery (if we may be allowed an hyperbole) at 
day. Three or four hours I think enongh for close reflection,— | |Jeast some new features in an old subject, or some additional light 
others, perhaps, would allow a longer period; but six hours cer: | thrown upon it. But here is the bare old subject ; what accidents 
tainly ought not to be exceeded ; more cannot be employed with th £2" eiiith: Mice ihehinaidiihen te eatin” 

. r . . . © "oO © , ‘(ye { re i é » . ‘ ¢ s >2) ¢ . '< 
effect. We hear of men reading or writing twelve or fourteen ‘CTE APE even, are atta ae ates t 5 y 
hours a day, They may be at their books during this time, but the engraver his failed of having given a general glow that the fire 
I doubt their being engaged in study. ‘The faculties cannot sup- in the picture throws out. The evgraving is rather scratchy and 
port such exertion. The mind and body require relief and alter- | liny, which gives an unsoundness to the shadows that would fully 
mation. . s - + « Muscular exercise in the open air is the warrant our supposition. It dees not however prove it 
second remedy we” have to notice. " By muscular we I The Wreck.—Painted by J. WittMore, engraved by WILLiaM 
do not mean a walk at the rate of a funeral procession, or : Tre ' t h: 
a ride on horseback at the pace of a market-woman. [I mean such Mititer.—Cape Despair we can liken to nothing so well as to what 
exercise as healthy boys take when liberated from the school-room, _ Would be illustrated by,Cape Despair,—we borrow back a metaphor, 
or as sportsmen take when in pursuit of game; exercise which pro- | —an impenetrable heart. A raging sea beats against rough, un- 
duces full circulation, and a free state of skin. The gymnastic prac- shaking rocks; they cannot be ascended, for they are not even 
tice is highly to be nga a is also a valuable | gpright, they jut outwards. There is no hope. Towards these, 
EScIpReR, and one thut may be used when the age for more stre- scourged onward by the mad winds through a madder surf, the poor 
nuous exertion is past. A third remedy, to which | have more than . . . ease” Mis Gl ee 
once adverted, in other classes, is attention to the state of the diges-  V°SS¢! rushes with a triumphant hopelessness. It 1s a very appalling 
tive organs, and especially to the time and mode of eating. When | scene. We should imagine the artist must rejoice in his engraver. 

is taken at irregular times, and in a hasty manner, the stomac ere is a fine boiling swelter in the waters. 
food is taken at irregular t \ hasty the st h | Th fine boilin: It th t 
must suffer. The gastric juice is not constantly secreted, and the Allon the Piper of Mull.—Painted by E. Goopaxt, engraved by 
period of its abundance is determined by the habits of the indiv*- | py Rosinson.—Mr Goodall is an engraver, and a very excellent 
dual. Ifa man, accustomed to dine at two, defer the meal till five, : ‘ ie 7 have 
he finds his appetite and power of digestion to be less. The sto- | °° °° Let him stick to that. ‘This is the first time we hav 
much secreted gastric juice at its usual period, but receiving nothing | 8¢e" a design of his; so we will say nothing about it. 
for this solvent to act upon, was obliged to absorb it. . . . We Naples—Painted by W. Lixtox, engraved by E. Goopatt.—A 
are far from approving of frequent meals. They do not allow suffi- | beautiful scene. The artist has seized upon a more umbrageous 
cient rest for the stomach. Suill less should food and study be so spot than is common in southern Italy, and he has done it no dis- 
siege her as to leave no time for digestion. The a of 
should be considerably less than usually taken. This rule is * The Winter's Wreath, for \882. London, Whittaker, Treacher, and 

of more importance than a reference to the quality. Some literary | Co. George Smith, Liverpool ; and |homas Wardle, Philadelphia. 
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Watteau energetic? It is Watteau without his truth, his grace, or, 
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honour. Mr Goodall is here in his element, and we rejoice to see 
him so. The trees behind the groupe of figures are beautifully soft 
and shadowy. 

Abbeville, France —Painted by D. Roserts, engraved by Fres- 
gaiRN.—Whether or not it is that Mr Roberts has been unusually 
fortunate in his engraver we know not; but we never have seen a 
more delightful design from his pencil ; there is a beautiful union of 
clearness, softness, solidity, and breadth. 

Vintage Feast at a Villa of Rione Trastevere.—Painted by Puat- 
ger,* engraved by H. Rogtnson.—Is this an attempt to make 


in spite of its uproariousness, his liveliness. It is affected, vulgar, 
meretricious. What countryman may Mr Piarzer be? These 
people are not Italians. Many would pronounce them French; but 
are too gross. At any rate they are not the hearty, innocent, 

the real Italians. It is an unpleasant scene. 
Iago di Nemi. Roma.—Painted by A. AGuto, engraved by 
R. Branparp.—A pretty httle amphitheatre. Perhaps there is a 





want of substance in the picture; it is rather flimsy. 
no means destitute of effect, and that of the best kind. 

The Reply of the Fountain.—Painted by H. Liverserce, en- 
graved by E. Suttu.—We again have our doubts whether this 
design was made for the subject, or the subject for the design. At 
any rate the artist’s intentions of romance are obvious enough, but 
unfortunately it is not inhim. There is a waiting-maid, sitting by a 
fountain, obstinately bent upon being melancholy. She would con- 
sider thinness as an acquisition, but has been unable to resist her 
dinners. 

Evening near the Bavarian Alps.—Painted by Gro. Barrett, 
engraved by Rosert Waxwis.—There is little of the Bavarian 
Alps. The scene is pretty, but nowise remarkable. The evening 
effect, however, is very faithfully and skilfully given, both by the 
artist and engraver. 

The inscription page swells out the list of engravings to twelve. 
It is more of a toy than anything else, but is pretty, and shaded in 
such manner upon paper so coloured as very aptly to represent a 
Winter’s Wreath. 

Altogether, it will be seen the Landscapes are the best of the 
designs. They generally are the most to be depended on. The 
country, and the greater facility of the art, produce more painters 
of that kind, of the higher class of artists, than in anything else. 
An indigenous landscape-painter is a very respectable thing; but 
historical painters are not the English boast. 

The Printer played us false in our yesterday’s article. The sen- 
tence forming the second note should have been incorporated with 
the first paragraph. 


* The name of the painter is not at the bottom of the plate, but is to be 
found in the list of the illustrations, 


THE PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 


Daury-Lane.—Love in a Village—Hyder Ali. 
Covent-Garpen.—The Man of the World—The Barber of Seville. 





Drury-Lane. 

We are sometimes at a loss to know, whether Love in a Village, 
which we saw here last night, is a production which we more like or 
dislike. We like the gaiety of it; we like the dancing and the 
songs; we like the zest given to the old age of the brother and 
sister by their very perverseness ; we are attracted by the name ; 
and we imagine our fathers and grandmothers enjoying it. It be- 
longs somehow to the time of flowered petticoats, and of the earthen- 
ware shepherds and sportsmen upon the mantle-pieces. On the 
other hand, we extremely hate and long to kick Hodge ; there is a 
certain hardness and want of reai feeling in the love-making through- 
out; and the very health of Master Hawthorn, to say nothing of the 
mode in which he gets it, has more than the usual measure of 
insolence which has been said to attach to that blessed advan- 
tage. Nevertheless, the brutality is so identified with its excuse, 
ignorance,—there is such a run of animal spirits—and the whole 
painting is so extremely natural,—that liking undoubtedly predomi- 
nates, and we find our steps going as willingly to the scene of Love 
in a Village, as if it were a village itself that we had long known, 
and which was a favourite with us from habit and rustic memories, 
though we did not like everybody in it, and had an especial grudge 
against the pot-boy. 





But it is by | 








We have often criticised this piece, and have already spoken of 
Farren’s Justice Woodcock. We thought last night that he made 
it older and more shatter-voiced than usual, not with his usual 
judgment ; for when he came to sing the song, he was obliged to 
assume a firmness of utterance inconsistent with his previous tones. 

Harvey makes so very countrified a Hodge, that it is not every 
play-goer who could recognize him at first, without the help of the 
play-bill. His mode of speaking also,—his dialect,—is so elabo- 
rately rustic, and he snaps and nasalizes his words so, that they are 
too often unintelligible. In short, the rusticity, upon the whole, is 
overdone; but he apprehends the wilfulness of the character to a 
nicety ; and gives more shades of its perversity, in his topes and 
manner, than we remember to have witnessed before. 

Mrs Woop, in Rosetta, sings with her usual beauty of voice. It 
is so beautiful, and the soft minute warble into which she is fond of 
sinking it, is so exquisite, that we confess we cannot help becoming 
provoked by the very pleasure, the sensual part is so very perfect, 
and the soul so wanting. It seems one of the finest of all voives on 
which to found sentiment and feeling, and yet (on the stage) feeling 
and sentiment are jcertainly not there. It is the same with Mrs 
Woon’s voice as with her looks. She sometimes utters the ten- 
| derest things, with a visage as unmoved, as if one of the fair busts 
in the hair-dressers shops were speaking. - Her very playfulness 
\has an appearance of coldness, and seems a lesson that she has 
been taught. She performs it,’ as she might practice a step in 
dancing. 

Mr Woop has studied his lessons to more advantage. He is not 
to be compared with his wife in point of vocal merit, nor does he 
pretend to it; but he is a better performer. He is wonderfully 
improved since we saw him first ; has a great deal more animation, 





as well as ease; and being a fine strapping fellow, he makes an 
| admirable Hawthorn to look at, and no mean one to hear. Je is 
one of the best we have seen; not so prodigiously jovial and domi- 
nant as Mr Brauam has lately been inspired to shew himself; but 
more natural perhaps throughout, and very pleasant, we must say, 
‘to see to.’ His face and person look as healthy as he boasts 
himself to be; and when he praises the country lasses at the fair 
for their complexions and natural beauty, his eulogies seem worth 
having. 

Master Hawthorn was accompanied on his entrance by a real dog, 
who remamed on the stage, and performed his part in a very judi- 
cious manner; making acquaintance with the apartment like other 
dogs, and careering about without leaving it. S 


ADELPHI. 

WE cannot in this paper notice at the length which we desire to do, 
and which its merits deserve, the new piece called Victorine, now 
performing nightly at this theatre; but we recommend everybody 
to go and see it, and be their own critics. The testimony of their 
feelings will be all-sufficient in its praise. The acting too, is very 
superior; YATEs, Joun Reeve, Buckstone, O. Smita, Mrs Frrz- 
WILLIAM, and Mrs Yarss, are in it, and all are well, the lady last 
| named superlatively so. 

During the representation, the audience was thrown into tempo- 
rary alarm, by the mischievous folly of some persons in the gallery, 
who turned the screw of the gas-pipe affixed there, and produced a 
slight flame. The cry of fire was given, and many persons left their 
seats, and some time elapsed before Mr Yates could make himself 
heard, so as to explain the cause. At length he was successful, and 
the piece proceeded without further interruption. 

We have also yet to speak of the new burlesque, Hyder Ali, or 
the Lions of Mysore, which, at least, cannot be denied the merit of 
producing abundant laughter. 

The house was very much crowded. be 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W., who writes on the Garrick Theatre, must be good enough to consider 
what was said in our yesterday’s paper in answer to E. H. F. 

The lines, entitled The Amiable Monarch, and extracted from Langhorne’s 
Poems, are hardly good enough for the subject. 

We are obliged to Z for the extract he sent us ; but it is too long a one to 
take from another journal. 

The correspondent who sent usa letter headed ‘ Miss Coveney —Miss Taylor 
Mrs Waylett—Madame Vestris—and Miss Ellen Tree,’ will probably 
find his remarks not‘ced in a future Play-goer. 

We shall begin to insert the letters of Junius Reprvivus in a day or two. j 





More correspondents to-morrowe 
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MISCELLANIES. 


— A new opera, called Der Alchymist, is in 
eae at Drury-Lane, in which Mr and Mrs 
ood are to appear. 


— A new tragedy, by Lord Leveson Gower, 
is to be produced shortly at Covent Garden Theatre. 


— Miss Fanny Kemble’s tragedy of Francis 
the First is said to have uodergone considerable alte- 
rations, and to be intenled for representation this 
season. Young ©. Kemble and the fair authoress 
are to perform iv it. 


Fouty or Revence.—There is no man doth 
a wrong for the wrong’s sake, but thereby to pur- 
chase himself profit, or pleasure, or honour, or the 
like 3 therefore, why should I be angry with a man 
for loving himself better than me ?— Bacon 


A Javanese Panace 1n 1318.—The King 
of Java has a large and sumptuous palace, the most 
lofty of any that 1 have seen, with broad and lofty 
stairs to ascend to the upper apartments, all the steps 











THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 


DRURY LANE. 


Know .es’s Tragedy of 


Virginius. 


Virginia. 


+ Miss Phillips 
Servia : - Mrs Faucit 
Virginius Mr Macready 
Icilius ¢ 7 Mr Wallack 
Siccius Dentatus Mr Cooper 
Appius Claudius. Mr H. Wallack 
Nomitorius Mr Thompson 
Servius 7 Mr C. Jones 
Publius = Mr Honuer 
Marcus ‘ . Mr Cooke 
Cains Claudius - « Mr Brindal 
Titus Mr Yarnold 


Lucius - . Mr Younge 
Previous to the Tragedy, Beethoven's Overture to 
* Egmont.’ 

After which, a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled 


being alternately of gold and silver. The whole “ needa Hyder Ali. 
interior walls ave lined with plates of beaten gold, be ife of Sadhusing) . rs Faucit 
on which the images of warrioss are placed sculptured F Thi : a <4 — Kenneth 
in gold, having each a golden corouet richly orna- erage Kh : : a ak 
mented with precious stones. The roof of this palace Sotha All Ahan . on ~ Wallack 
is of pure gold, and all the lower rooms ave paved Phi and , : ie Martin 
with alternate square ere of gold = ae The poem ae _— 
reat khan, or emperor of Cathay, has had many wars . ae . 
oth the king pie, but has a been vanquished Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) ” — 
and beaten back.— Travels of Friar Oderic. 7 nore =. : - Mr Fenton 
arés " - Mr Younge 
Bs Veshna ° . Mr F. Cooke 
DRURY LANE. Kebar . MrT. Blanchard 
SYNOPSIS OF THE SCENERY AND INCI- Sera P . Master Fenton 
DENTS OF THE GRAND SPECTACLE, [Colla . . » Miss Chikini 


ActT. Scene l. Interior of the Sultan’s Palace. 
Fight between the Indians aud Pariars. Rescue of 
Mora!—Scene 2. Habitation of Sadhusing in the 
Forest of Mysore.—Sceue 3. An apartment in the 
Palace.—Scene 4. Banyan Tree in the Forest of 
Mysore, under which Sadhusing is discovered Sleep- 
ing on a Lion. Sadhusing rescues his Children from 
the grasp of Two Boa Constrictors. Sadivusing de- 
fended by Two Liuns, against a Body of Indians. 


Acts II andIIL Scene l. The Tent of Hyder 
Ali.—Scene 2. The Valley of the Pelican, with the 
arrival of Hyder Ali Khau on his State Elephant, 
for the Diversion of a Tiger Hunt. The Rising of 
the Pariars,—Attack upon Hyder Alii—and Defeat 
of Sadhusing-—Scene 3. Palace of the Sultan from 
the Gardens.—Scene 4. The Arena at Mysore, in 
which is exhibited a Terrific Combat with Sadhuving 
and a Lion.—Scene 5. The Curtain Apartment in 
the Palace.—Scene 6. The Eutrance to Mysore, 
with a splendid Trivmphal Procession! in which 
will be introduced the Troops of Hyder Ali Khan, 
with the Standards and Banners of Bangalore, My- 
conda, Chittledroog , Bednore, Chinapatam, Coorg, 
Henioore, Maggeri, Mailcotta, Ramajeri, Severn- 
droog, and Seringapatam. Ambassadors, Officers | 
of State, and of the Household. Dancing Girls, | 
Singing Girls, Ladies of the Court and of the Harem, | 
Eunuchs, Slaves, and Palanquin Bearers. Hyder 
Ali and Delhi on an Elephant! Three Military 
Bands! Slaves bearing Presents from Conquered 
States. Mr Fuddle and Fatima on an Elephant ! 
Bodies of Jahrejahs, Mabratta Tioops, the Pariar 
Tribe, and Honsehold Guard. Sadhusing borne by 
Twenty Soldiers, with the Conquered Lion at his 
Feet!!! 

—______ 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 
This Day is Published, price 2d. or 10s. per 100. 

REGULATIONS suggested by THE PRIVY COUN- 
CLL, im the Event of the Cholera Morbus extending to 
this Extracted from the Gazette of Friday, Oct. 
21, [83l. arranged under Heads. 

Published by R. SETON, 26 Brydges street, Covent 

garden. 











Early in November, will be published, price One Guinea, 
in crimson silk ; large paper (only 250 printed) 2/. 12s. 6d. 
THE KEKBEPSAKE FOR 1832, 
Edited by F. MANSEL REYNOLDS. Embellished with 

17 fished Line 








Engra » executed under the 

su) of Mr CHARLES HEATH. 
Contributors :— 
Lord Ashtown T. H. Lister 
Hon, G. Berkeley Lord Mahon 
R. Bernal, M. P. Lady Morley 
Lord Morpeth 
Hon. H. Lord ve 
Dover Hon. Charles Phipps 
= ‘S Edmondstone Lord a 
rs U. 
Re oooen Sir Walter Scott 
Lord ~~ pen mnt 
rchdeacon Spencer 

J. ; 5. A. St John 
Ww. 7 . Stan M. P. 
8. wiles ° iss A. Strickland 
7 E. L. Hon. E. B. ae 
Pomted te LONCMA ; Rebs on E, BROWN, and 

GREEN. : 





To-morrow, The Duenna; and Hyder Ali. 








COVENT GARDEN. 


; Swaksprane’s Tragedy of 

ifeary the Eighth. 
Queen Katharine (2nd time) Miss #. Kemble 
Lady Denny (2nd time) Mrs Gibbs 
Anne Bullen (2nd time) Miss E. Tree 
Patience. . Miss Cawse 
Duchess of Norfolk Mrs Tuckwell 
Marchioness of Dorset Miss Horton 
King Henry (2nd time) Mr C. Kemble 
Cardinal Wolsey Mr Young 





Cardinal Campeius - Mr Evans 
Capucius - MrF., Matthews 
Cranmer 


« Mr Egerton 
Mr Abbott 
Mr Diddear 


Duke of Buckingham 
Duke of Norfolk . 


Duke of Suffolk Mr Baker 
Lord Chainberlain - Mr Durnset 
Earl of Surrey . - MrG. Bennett 
Lord Sands. - . Mr Keeley 
Gardener . . . Mr Meadows 


Sir Thomas Lovel 

Sir Harry Guildford Mr Henry 

Cromwell . . MrJ. Mason 

At the end of ActIII, will be given an exact repre- 
sentation of The Coronation of Queen Anne 
Bullen, as celebrated on the Ist of June 1533. 

Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand Overture in D, by 
B. Romberg. After the Tragedy, an Overture by 
J. N. Hummel. 


After which, a New Farce, called 


« . Mr Holl 


A Genius Wanted. 

Ella ° : - Miss Poole 
Rose . ‘ . Miss Stohwasser 
Mr Jonathan Jilliwhistle Mr F. Matthews 

fred ° ; . Mr Datuset 
Abel Hardy. : Mr Meadows 
Peter Strongback . - Mr Evans 
Andrew in - Mr Tarnour 


To-morrow, Azor and Zemira ; Simpson and Co. 
and A Genius Wanted. 


SURREY. 


A New Operetta, called 
The Youthful Days of 
Henry IIi. 
° Madame Simon 


Ada . : Miss Somerville 
Henry the Third. Miss Vincent 


After which, a New Romance, entitled 
The £vil Eye. 
Marion é Miss Nicol 
Muchardus b | »« Mr D. Pit 
To conelude with the Nautical Piece, entitled 


The Rover. 
Gertrude . - Miss Vincent 








Beatrice . 








The Red Rover Mr Osbaldiston 


ublished R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 re 
" my AF sold by ONwurn, 4 Catherine strec:, Seeet cE Street, Covent Garden; 


werner, Birchin lane ; CLARKE, 21 Finch lane 
Bow street; T. Trernay, 74 Drury 


Cornhill ; StxanGe, Paternoster row; WATLING 
vender of Bow street; Tun nour, Theatrical Agent, to Broad court, Long Acre ; 2 


lane, Corner of Russell court ; 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, % Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. Reyne 


beRs’ Library, Old bond street; by 


, 409 Strand: B 
LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Seho 
D. Hitton, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; 


at di 


and by all Booksellers 


- ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


The Burletta of 
e Chaste S 
Baroness de Blancbec M salute, 
Madame Thibaut Miss Sydney 


Lucille e Miss Forde 
Colone! Derville Mr Horn 

Thibaut ; Mr Collier 
Philippe Mr Worrell 


After which, a New Burletta, called 
Gervase Skinner 
Sophia Meanwell . - Miss Crawford * 
Laura Marston Miss Pincott 
Mrs Higgins Miss Start 
Charles Meanwel! Mr J. Vining 
Sir George Hopeful Mr Raymond 


| Mr Wilson - « MrW. Vining 

| Mr Higgins ° . Ere Cooper 
Mr Meanwell . Mr Gough 
Patrick Mr Brougham 
Gruff Mr Bland 
Freeman Mr Worrel 


z Mr Liston 
To which will be added, the New Burletta of 


Gervase Skinner 





I’ll be Your Second! 
Emma = : . Miss Norman 
General Balcour » « MrGuough 


| George Lovel 

| Lieutenant O'Bryan... 
| Captain St Alvan Mr Raymond 
| Mr Placid Mr Liston 


| To conclude with the Burletta of 
The Grenadier, 
| Fanny Bolton - Madame Vestris 
| Delia . d Pe Miss Pincott 

| Captain Doughty Mr J. Vining 
Will Wilks. Mr Raymond 


Mr J. Vining 
Mr Brougham 





| ADELPHI. 





A New Borletta, called 

Victorine. 

. Mrs Yates 

Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Mrs Gallot 
Mr Yates 
Mr O. Smith 
Mr J. Reeve 


Victorine 
Elise . ‘ ae 
} Sophie 

| Alexandre 

Cisar Chauteloupe 

Mr Bonassus 


Blaise Mr Buckstone 
| Michael Mr Hemmings 
| Bernard J Mr V. Webster 


| After which, 
| The Tiger Cat : . Mrs Fitzwilliam 
| The Lion, with Songs Mr J. Reeve 
The Tiger, with Words Mr Wilkinson 
The Ghost of the deceased 


Kangaroo, with a Tale Mr Buckstone 
Hyder Ali Mr S. Smith 
| Sadhusing Mr Yates 


| . Misses Barnett and 
Beaumont 

|  Toconclude with a Barletia Spectacle, called 

| 


The Sea Serpent. 


| His Wife and Daughter 


| Zora Miss Daly 

| Una , Mrs Fitzwilliam 
| Hans Kietezbar Mr Downe 

| Peiroffe Mr Buckstone 


| Oreovan 
| Ennerick 
| Norvorjode 


Mr Yates 
Mr Hemmings 
Mr O. Smith 





QUEEN'S. 
A Musical Comedietta, entitled 
FPeccadilloes. .. 
Donna Lorenza (2nd appear.) Miss H. Phillips 
Florine d . Miss Coveney 
| Musquito Panza Mr Green 
Afier which, a Comic Piece, entitled 
The Secret. ; 
To which will be added, the Drama, entitled 
he Danish Wife. 
The Lady Gertrude . Miss Oman 
Ernest Mr Dillon 
To conclnde with a New Spectacle, under the title of 
Learned Lions: 
Rosabella Pendragon . Miss Oman 
Mrs Polly P—. Mrs Mangeon 
Mr Pidcock Pendragon Mr Green 
Barnabus Puddy phat Mr Smith 





| 
| 
| 





Conurc.—The Poor Gentleman—Hunel- 
back—and The Miller of Mansfeld. 
New Crry.—Brother and Sister—Douglas 


Carline. 





(to whom all books, and communications for the Editor 
Cuapret; Witsun, Royal Uxchange; Tuomas, New 
UCKNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; Kennet 
; Towtinson, Library, Great New port street; HAkRI, 
and Newsmen. 
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